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Write for Samples and Price List 






COSTS 
LESS THAN 


BURLAP BUNDLES 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 





We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft grapes cemented with 
a filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproot—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Co. 


-- Cleveland, Ohio 





Specialty Dept. 

















Follow Adventure’s Trail 
with 

DR. DAVID FAIRCHILD 
in his 


Recent Book 


“EXPLORING 
FOR PLANTS” 


An account of a three-year still hunt in Africa, the 
Canary Islands, Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra after new 
plants for your table and garden. 

Every page gives intimate pictures of the danger that 
dogs the explorer’s footsteps, of native life in far 
corners of the world, and of many new plants full of 
promise for American tables, gardens, orchards and 
fields. You will be using some of them soon. 

“Every page is a delight, every chapter a supreme 
adventure ... It’s a book you'll turn to again and 
again for the sheer thrill the reading of it gives you.” 
—from one of 60 enthusiastic reviews. 

Assure yourself of 611 pages of real pleasure—Gar- 
nished with 190 fascinating photographs taken by the 
author—send $5 now for a postpaid copy. 


American Fruits Pubg. Co. 
P. 0. Box 124 Rochester, N. Y. 








The Preferred Stock 


| Good Luck Ahead 


Instinctively, People Love 
Plants and Flowers 








| 
j 
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j 
Your peak sales volume of 1928 and 1929 
| 


that your customers want. Your volume of 
recent years indicates how much of this 
pleasure these same customers have had to 
forego. The people of the United States are 
flower-hungry. 


measures the quantity of floral enjoyment ! 
vi 
\} 
| 


With the first glimmer of a better day— 
and already the dawn appears in sight—your 
; customers will start to satisfy that hunger. 
Your sales will turn sharply upwards. Your 
j profits will come back. Good reason, then, 
| for you to expect realization of what we 





wish for you— 
Q Contented Christmas 
AQ Prosperous New Vear 














Jackson & Perkins Company 


Wholesale 
Newark , New York. 








We are distributors for 


COLD COVER 


a superior cold preparation for dipping roses and other 
stock. It is economical, safe and quickly applied. 
$1.50 per gallon 


1.30 per gallon 
1.10 per gallon 


1 to 50 gallons 
50 to 250 gallons 
250 gallons 


A Complete Line of 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS and FRUITS 


THE 
WONROE 
NURSERY .....- 1847 


1. E, ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 
Monroe, Michigan 




















Wayside Gardens 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





| Write for Trade List 
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THE WAYSIDE GARDENS co. 


MENTOR, OHIO 





















































EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 


Advertising—Last forms close 
and 25th of each month. If proofs are want 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN?” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the Here is 
concentrated class circulation of high 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 


that do not represent rel ns. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” published 

semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 

the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 


(semi-monthly) on 


the 10th 
4, copy should be 





quality rather than 
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a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 25c. 
L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics ef 
modern business methods. 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and ef each of its | 
units, | 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

OF'-This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- | 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all | 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the cast- 
erm section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. | 

Its mews and advertising columns bristle with announce- | 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. | 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the _ 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
ed Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion. | 


39 State Street, | 
Rochester, N. ¥. | 

















Classified Business Announcements In Current Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 





American Bulb Company....importers Bulbs, Seeds, Etc....... 207 Naperville Nurseries ....... ROE GOOG cic ccccsccccncess 207 
Bernardin, E. P....... ......General Nursery Stock ..........206 Neosho Nurseries Co. ...... SREP ccescce (cateeveosensewaseee 207 
Bobbink & Atkins..... .....-Broadleaf Evergreens, Etc. ....... 205 Northeastern Forestry Co....Lining-out Evergreens ......... «+ 208 
Bristol, H. R........... ee ee tte eee eeeeeeeeees BP MOOI BG cn caccncacecese Pin Oak Seedlings ............... 205 
Burr & Company, C. R...... General Nursery Stock ........... 207 Oregon Nursery Company .. Roses ........... oh ew atin call 206 
Canterbury Nurseries ....... BeWOO oc ccccccccccoscccecesves 206 Painesville Nurseries ...+-General Nursery Stock ........... 203 
Chase Bag Co...............Saxolin ........ teen eeeeeees -+++++194 Parsons Wholesale Nurseries.General Nursery Stock ........... 206 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels .......... -s+e+++-205 Portiand Wholesale N. Co...Seedlings .............ccec0e- — 
Exploring For Plants ...... . By Dr. Fairchild ......... ss+eee++194 Princeton Nurseries ........General Nursery Stock ........... 207 
Foster Nursery Co..... .....Grape Vines, Currants, Etc. .....-203 process Color Printing Co... Loose-leaf Plate Book ....... «206 
Herbst Bros. ...............Tree and Shrub Seed...........--207 Rambo, L. J. ............... Small Fruit Plants ............... 205 
Hill Nursery Co., D. ......... Evergreen Plate Book ...........207 Rameey & Co. L. W....... . Catalogue Printers ....... > . 205 
Hill Nursery Co., D......... Evergreen Specialists ...........-208 Scarffts Nursery ........... Small Fralt Plante ..cccccscccccs 207 
Hoganeville Nurseries ......Peach Pits ......... seseeeeeceeee+205 Southern N. @ L. Co. ........Peach Seed ....... ee ie: 
Horticultural Advertiser ....Trade Paper ............... -++++-204 gtorrg @ Harrison Co....... General Nursery Stock ........... 203 
Howard Rose Co............Roses ......... chats iccieaniee sssee+++204 Wayside Gardens Co........Hardy Perennial Plants .......... 194 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E.....Fruits and Ornamentals .......... 194 Wiesieeth Waiters @e...... Diisineind, Chitin, ‘Veaee «......28 
Jackson & Perkins........ ..General Nursery Stock ...........194 
err ee Plant Patent Attorney ............ 207 SEY ++2<0- Oy CR EB ose nees itachi ” 
cewett, Laster CG... cccceses Privet and Berberis ............. 207 Willis Nursery Co........... General Nursery Stock ...........205 
Milton Nursery Company ... General Nursery Stock ........... 207 Wilson & Co., C. E. ........ Lining-out Stock .......... cocdecumee 
Monroe Nursery ..........-- Fruits and Ornamentals ...... -...194 Wohlert, A. E....... -++.+.-General Nursery Stock ..........205 
. No. 35—Carnation, to Russell Engle, Kokomo, the toughness of its wood, and the large size and 





absence of susceptibility of cracking and rot of its 





PLANT PATENTS 











New plants to which patents have been 
granted since President Hoover signed the 
amendment to the Patent Act in May 1930 


are: 


No. 31—Peach, to Maurice A. Blake, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to New Jersey State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Brunswick, N. J., October 
11, 1982. Characterized by the self fertile pecul- 
iarity of its flower, and the white fleshed char- 
acteristic, the color and ripening season of its 
fruit, as shown. 

No. 32—Freesia, to Gerald Hew_ Dalrymple, 
Southampton, England, to C. J. Van Bourgondien, 
Babylon, N. Y., October 11, 1932. Characterized 
particularly by the “lavender-mauve” color and 
large size of its blossoms, the large number of 
blossoms per spike, four blossoms open at a time, 
and ample foliage of a light green color. 

No. 33-—Hybrid Tea Rose, to Paul M. Pierson, 
Ossining, N. Y., October 11, 1932. Characterized 
particularly by its rose to rose-red color as dis- 
tinguished from the rose pink to deep rose pink 
olor of the somewhat similar variety known as 
Sriarcliff. 

No. 34—Carnation, to Abner B. Shaw, North 
Dartmouth, Mass., to Stephen E. Shaw, North 
Dartmouth, Mass., October 11, 1932. Character- 
ized particularly by its deep pink or red color 
tones, its large size and almost perfect form, its 
strong stem and calyx cup which prevents burst- 
ing, its vigorous growth and freedom from disease. 


Ind., to Thomas L. Knipe, Kokomo, Ind., October 
18, 1932. Characterized by unusually large flowers, 
the petals of which are generally a rich cream in 
color and streaked and tinged with flame and with 
pink. 

No. 36—Dahlia, to Jessie J. Broomall, Eagle 
Rock, Cal., to Charles G. Reed, Lawrence, Mass., 
October 18, 1932. Characterized by its white bloom 
having distinctive greater dimensions diametrically 
and axially and all parts of the bloom having rela- 
tively proportionate dimensions. 

No. 87—Carnation, to William Sim, Saugus, 
Mass., October 25, 1932. Characterized particular- 
ly by the intense deep pink color of its blossoms, 
their full and almost perfect formation, delicate 
fragrance and extraordinary keeping qualities; and 
by the vigorous growing habits of the plant and 
its ease of reproduction due to the unusual growth 
of side shoots. 

No. 38—Rose, to Matthias Leenders, Teyl, Neth- 
erlands, to Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., 
October 25, 1932. Characterized by the bronze 
color of the flower, the length of the bud, and its 
prolific habit of growth as shown and described. 

No. 39—Brambleberry, to Percy W. Meredith, 
Oregon City, Ore., October 25, 1932. A new va- 
riety of brambleberry substantially as shown and 
herein described. (Herein meaning in the patent 
papers). 

No. 40—Thornless barberry, to William Suther- 
land, Boulder, Col.; to Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louis- 
iana, Mo., Nov. 8, 1932. Characterized particular- 
ly by the absence of spines and the intense scarlet 
color of its leaves, as herein shown and described. 

No. 41—Cherry, to Luther Burbank, deceased, to 
Elizabeth W. Burbank, executrix, Santa Rosa, Cal.; 
to Stark Brothers Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., Nov. 
8, 1932. Characterized by its vigor of growth, 


fruit. 

No. 42—Grape, to Herman J. B. Wiederkehr, 
Altus, Ark., to Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, 

o., Nov. 8, 1982. Characterized particularly by 
the early ripening, exceptionally large size, and 
superior quality of its fruit, as herein shown and 
described. 

No. 43—Freesia, to Edward A. Manda, East 


Orange, N. J., Nov. 8, 1982. Characterized by its 
long pure white, gracefully tapering perianth and 
flat opening floral segments. 

No. 44—Freesia, to Gerald Hew Dalrymple, Bart- 
ley, Southampton, England, to C. J. Van Bourgon- 
dien, Babylon, N. Y., Nov. 22, 1932. Characterized 
particularly by its large orange colored flowers, 
profuse growth and blooming habits and rapidity 
of reproduction. 

o. 45—Rose, to Emile J. LeDuc, Danville, Pa., 
Nov. 29, 1932. Characterized particularly by its 
large, strong, almost thornless stems, the very dark 
crimson scarlet shading of its flower and the main- 
tenance of the persistency of these characteristics. 

No. 46—-Strawberry, to Oliver C. Cordrey, de- 
ceased, Salisbury, Md., by Hannah E. Cordrey and 
Eastern Shore Trust Company administrators, Salis- 
bury, Md., and Ernest W. Townsend, Salisbury, 
Maryland, assigned to Ernest W. Townsend, Nov- 
ember 29, 1932. Characterized by its heavy plant 
growth, strong producing qualities, its early ripen- 
ing of berries of superior color and shape, and hav- 
ing a distinctive, sprightly, aromatic flavor. 

No. 47—Pecan, to William H. Brake, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., November 29, 1932. Characterized 
particularly by its extraordinarily thin shell, its 
regularity of shape, its plump kernels of good 
flavor, its superior cracking-out qualities, its regu- 
larity and sureness of fruiting and its relative free- 
dom from diseases. 
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One of the Blocks of Mugho Pine, a Specialty at Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, Pa. 
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OUR NEW PACKING HOUSE. 
A Section of the Display Gardens of the Conard-Pyle Com- So it Was, Back in the Early Days of the F. & F. Nurseries, 
pany at West Grove, Pa. Springfield, N. J. 





BFLEMER lesa 
NURSERIES 





Reproduction of the Cover on the First F. & F. Nurseries Catalogue 



































The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 
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Major Current Trade Problems To Be Discussed 


Illinois Association Program Promises Usual Lively Convention Sessions—Quaran- 
tine Matters, Roadside Development Plans, Features of Three-Day Meet 


eration following Christmas greetings 

and New Year’s wishes is the outstand- 
ing and always lively convention of the 
“baby national”—the Illinois Nurserymen’s 
meet in Chicago, January 11-13, at Hotel 
Sherman. 

The advance, but only tentative, program 
promises interesting sessions on every day; 
since discussion of major current problems 
of the Nursery industry will be given full 
sway. 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to the quarantine problem, which 
promises to be a rather serious factor in 
the Nursery business in the next few years. 
A. F. Meehan, chairman of the A. A. N. 
Quarantine Committee, will discuss thor- 
oughly the national quarantines and the 
danger which confronts the industry in the 
event of revocation of national quarantines 
and a deluge of resulting state quarantines 
and embargoes.. Mr. Meehan thoroughly 
covered this subject at the A. A. N. Chicago 
convention, and has at his command all of 
the up-to-the-minute information on the 
subject that should be given careful con- 
sideration by Nurserymen generally. 

As chairman Meehan has said: “Federal 
quarantines need close watching.” Whether 
there arises the question of extension of 
existing quarantines or the more hazardous 
question of revocation thereof, Nursery- 
men would do well to fully realize the ser- 
ious import of quarantine matters of every 
character and keep fully advised as to any 
changes in quaraftine matters under con- 
sideration by the federal government. 

As a direct result of the revocation of the 
Corn Borer Quarantine, last July, five states 
placed embargoes on products from former- 
ly quarantined areas, because that was the 
least expensive way for the state govern- 
ment to handle the matter. Chairman Mee- 
han has said “Therein lies the dynamite in 
this matter.’”’ State embargoes, if indulged 
in to any extent, can spell ruin not only for 
the Nursery industry but for all interstate 
business. 

Mr. Meehan will be followed on the pro- 
gram by John W. Miller, Acting Chief Plant 
Inspector of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Illinois Dept. of Agriculture, who will dis- 
cuss the quarantine problem from the stand- 
point of state inspection officials. Dr. L. 
R. Tehon’s address on the causes and con- 
trol of “Elm Wilt” should also interest Nur- 
serymen especially. The importance of ac- 
quiring all available knowledge on this sub- 
ject is made apparent by the following par- 
agraph from a treatise on “Studies of 
American Elm Diseases in Illinois,” by Hu- 
bert Harris: “Because of the general prev- 
alence of the elm malady in Illinois Nur- 
series, large losses have been incurred by 
Nurserymen, especially in the northern part 
of the state. Since the ‘elm wilt’ was first 
observed in one of the northern Nurseries 
in 1925, it has spread widely, and during 


T HE next big event to be given consid- 


the past seven years thousands of young 
elms have been lost either because of the 
complete destruction of trees by disease or 
as a result of injury sufficient to render them 
commercially unsalable. Not only has there 
been direct economic loss; there has also 
been an indirect loss of time and money ex- 
pended in planting and caring for trees 
which were killed by the disease after sev- 
eral seasons of care.”’ In other words, the 
trade generally might well apply the old 
proverb that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 





R. C. BECKER, President 
Illinois Nurserymen’s Association 
Western Springs, Ill. 


Another feature of the Illinois program 
is the address to be given by J. M. Bennett, 
forester of the Wayne County Road Com- 
missioners of Detroit, Mich., and author 
of the book “Roadside Development”, pub- 
lished in 1929. 

Mr. Bennett has charge of the develop- 
ment of a system of parks and parkways 
which has the reputation of being far above 
those of any other county in the United 
States, with the possible exception of West- 
chester County in New York. Mr. Bennett 
is exceptionally well qualified to speak on 
“Landscape Development, of the Road- 
sides’. He has been engaged in forestry, 
Nursery, landscape and road construction 
work. He studied at Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege and Yale, and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry from Mich- 
igan State College in 1919. The next three 
years he spent in surveying, designing, and 
building roads and bridges for the Michi- 
gan State Highway Department, and in 
1922 began the work of roadside develop- 
ment for the Wayne County, Michigan, 
Board of Road Commissioners in its world- 
famous parkway program, in the vicinity of 
Detroit. During the last few years he has 
studied road improvements and public parks 
of nearly every state. Interest in roadside 
beautification being very keen, Mr. Ben- 
nett’s address will prove timely. 

The final line-up of the I. N. A. con- 
vention program is promised by Secretary 
Bryant within the next week or ten days. 
Meanwhile we are printing the tentative 
program as it has been been supplied. 





Opening Session—Grand Ballroom, 
Hotel Sherman, January 11—2 P. M. 


Call to order—President R. C. Becker, 
presiding. 

Invocation—Rev. 
Grand Ridge, Ill. 

President’s Address—R. C. Becker, West- 
ern Springs, Ill. 

Treasurer’s Report—Elmer L. Clavey, 
Deerfield, Ill. 

Address—“Our Plant Quarantine System 
—What of Its Future Effect on the Nur- 


Benjamin Chapman, 











MILES W. BRYANT, Secretary 
Illinois Nurserymen’s Association 
Princeton, III. 


sery Industry ?’”"—Albert F. Meehan, Dre- 
sher, Pa., Chairman Plant Quarantine Com- 
mittee, American Association of Nursery- 
men. 

Address—“The Plant Quarantine Sys- 
tem From the Standpoint of the Depart- 
ment of Plant Industry”—John W. Miller, 
Urbana, Ill., Acting Chief Plant Inspector, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Ill. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture. 

January 12—2:00 P. M. 

Address — “Developments During the 
Past Year in the Investigation of the Causes 
and Control of Elm Wilt”—Dr. L. R. Te- 
hon, Urbana, Ill., Survey Botonist, State 
Natural History Survey. 

Address—( Still indefinite). 

Talk—“An Outline of the Plans for the 
Horticultural Exhibits at the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress”, John A. Servas, Execu- 
tive Director; James Burdett, Publicity Di- 
rector, Horticultural Exhibitions, Inc. 

Executive Session— 

Report of the Committee to Serve on The 
Illinois Joint Commission for Landscape 
Beautification and Improvement—A. H. 
Hill, Chairman. 

Report of the Legislative Committee— 
Elmer L. Clavey, Chairman. 

Report of the Small Fruit Improvement 
Committee—Dr. A. S. Colby, Chairman. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee— 
Arthur L. Palmgren, Chairman. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Election of Officers. 

(Continued on page 203) 
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U. S. Census Ranks Pennsylvania Third High 


In Acreage Devoted To Nursery Industry—Nearly Nine Thousand Acres—Over Five 
and a Half Million Dollars Invested in Nursery Industry—A Great Rose Center 


vania, is known, at least to rose-lovers 

all over the United States, as the 
home of roses. The industry in that section 
is close to seventy-five years old and has an 
interesting history back of it. As far back 
as the early eighteenth century Pennsyl- 
vanians showed a love for horticulture, and 
growing things thrived extraordinarily on 
the rich soil and favorable climate of what 
is now included in Chester and Delaware 
counties. Good Quakers of that day, as 
their religion prevented them from taking up 
the excitements of horse racing, cock fight- 
ing and similar pursuits, turned to garden- 
ing. 

The first garden planted in this country 
was Bartram’s Garden, in Philadelphia, 
which dates back to 1728. It is now a part 
of the Philadelphia Park system. These 
Quaker gentlemen were particularly inter- 
ested in growing fine and rare trees and so 
the planting of arboretums became the 
fashion. Most of these disappeared in the 
course of a century and a half and only a 
few of the old ones remain. However, in- 
terest in arboretums is reviving and they 
are again being planted in various parts of 
the country, although Eastern Pennsylvania 
still maintains its lead. Of the old ones the 
Pierce Arboretum which dates from about 
1800 is known to many as the Longwood Es- 
tate of Pierre S. du Pont. At Marshalltown 
is the tree collection of Humphrey Marshall; 
this collection dates from 1773. 

During the early part of the nineteenth 
century, Thomas Harvey, who lived near 
West Grove, started a small arboretum, in 
which there are still a few fine trees. Mr. 
Harvey through his early interest in trees 
also started a Nursery. One of his farms he 
managed as an experimental station for the 
state in the early days of agricultural work 
sponsored by the State of Pennsylvania. 
This farm was the forerunner of the experi- 
mental work which is now carried on at 
State College. 


Conard-Pyle Company 

About 1860 Alfred Conard, of West Grove, 
became associated with Thomas Harvey and 
learned the Nursery business under him. 
Later he went inte partnership with Charles 
Dingee. In the beginning this firm sold 
fruit trees mainly. Mrs. Dingee thought it 
would be nice to have some roses and as 
the result of her suggestion the Dingee & 
Conard Co. began to grow them. Antoine 
Wintzer, who later became known as the 
canna wizard because he originated more 
varieties than all the rest of the American 
hybridize.s, joined the firm in 1866 as propa- 
gator and began soon to grow roses. Their 
first roses were advertised in the “Rural 
New Yorker” in 1870. Their first advertise- 
ment followed that of a southern Nursery- 
man who announced that he was out of cer- 
tain varieties. Dingee & Conard announced 
that if their colleague was out they had 
plenty, and so the commercial growing of 
roses in Southern Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was launched. The roses which Mr. 
Wintzer first grew were the Safrano and 
the Marechal Niel. Dr. Van Fleet, for whom 
the famous climbing rose was named, was 
associated with the company in 1893. 


In 1897 the Conard & Jones Co. was or- 
ganized by Alfred F. Conard, S. Morris Jones 
and Antoine Wintzer. Later Robert L. Pyle 
and his son, Robert, bought the controlling 
interest, although the firm name of Conard 
& Jones was continued until 1925, when it 
became The Conard-Pyle Co., under which it 
now operates. Robert Pyle has been presi- 
dent since 1906. 

The business had had three major phases 
of development. Originally the stock was 
own-root roses grown from slips under glass. 
About 1883 the roses were shipped to Geor- 


Ween Grove, Chester County, Pennsyl- 


gia early in the spring, planted outdoors to 
take advantage of the longer growing sea- 
son in the south and reshipped to West 
Grove in the fall for commercial distribu- 
tion. 

The second phase in the development of 
the business was the purchase of budded, 
field-grown roses, which came from as far 
away as California; and the third phase, 
which has seen the biggest development in 
the business, was the raising of their own 
budded field-grown roses. For this purpose 
three farms were purchased about five years 
ago. The Vanderkraats Nurseries and sev- 
eral smaller growers also raise roses on con- 
tract. The business of the Conard-Pyle Co. 
increased 400 per cent in the ten-year period 
from 1919-29. 

The combined business of the Nurseries in 
this section total about a half million dol- 
lars annually. Due to the amount of postal 
business carried on by the Nurseries, the 
West Grove Post Office has a second-class 
rating. 

Nordstrom Nurseries 


Organized in 1919 by H. T. and J. W. 
Nordstrom to grow small trees, principally 
evergreens, for a definite purpose and clien- 
tele. Located a few miles from Gallitzin, 
Pa., the highest point on the P. R. R. system 
and at an altitude that precludes growing 
the more tender plants but which results in 
as hardy stock as can be grown anywhere in 
the northeast. 

The demand for this class of stock has in- 
creased steadily through the years and 
throughout the northeastern states and, ex- 
cept for the past two seasons, this demand 
resulted in a shortage of most stock. The 
plantings have always been conservative, 
consistent with cost of production and con- 
sequent elimination of waste. This season 
finds slightly less than two million seedlings 
available. ° 

Having specialized in one line it often be- 
came necessary for the concern to draw on 
supplies from other Nurseries in order to 
meet the demands of the public; this policy 
no doubt assisted in eliminating some of the 
so-called “surplus” experienced by many 
other Nurseries. 

Says J. W. Nordstrom: “We find time and 
conditions changing; corporations and es- 
tates and municipalities, representing a fair 
bulk of the small tree business, cannot be 
depended upon as an outlet for years to 
come. With few exceptions the day of large 
business with monetary surplus for outside 
considerations are over. With the passing 
of these and the demand for more economi- 
cal government, the day of reforesting ex- 
cept through governmental agencies also 
passes. 

“Customers today are demanding larger 
plants and are no longer satisfied with those 
that require years to make a showing. We 
believe that the future will call for larger 
and more bushy shrubs and not the two and 
three stemmed affairs of the past. This will 
also mean increased cost of transportation 
and, unless some radical change is made in 
transportation, the Nursery sales will tend 
to become more and more localized, except 
for the specialized wholesale trade.” 


Andorra Nurseries, Inc. 


Established in 1886 by the late Henry H. 
Houston, and taken over a few years later 
by William Warner Harper, was continued 
under the individual name until incorpora- 
tion of the company in 1923. 

In 1886 the Nursery consisted of about 
forty acres of land and was really run as a 
private Nursery, selling but a few lines of 
imported fruits to friends. In 1891 Mr. Har- 
per tooksit over and it was then stocked as 
a commercial Nursery, having at that time 
120 acres of land and later taking in an ad- 
dition of 80 acres, making a total of about 
200 acres in 1895, with about half in Nur- 
sery stock, the balance being farmed. From 
that beginning the Nursery has grown until 
it now controls close to 1600 acres. 


J. Howes Humphreys, secretary, who has 
been connected with the company since Mr. 
Harper took it over, says: “I have had a 
great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in 
seeing the Nursery grow. 

“Since 1892 it has been devoted entirely 
to ornamentals, catering to a high class 
trade and growing a better grade of stock 
than the general Nursery ruti. We have for 
many years made a specialty of boxwood, 
hemlocks, specimen evergreens and particu- 
larly rhododendrons. At this time I believe 
we are the only Nursery in the country grow- 
ing a full line of the old English type hy- 
brid rhododendrons on their own roots, 
which takes a year longer to establish a 
plant than it does by grafting; but we feel 
that a very much better type of plant is de- 
veloped.” 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Company 


It was in 1683 that the progenitor of the 
American House of Hoopes came from Eng- 
land, settling not far from the scenes of the 
activity of William Penn. He found rolling 
hills covered with the wonderful forest 
growth that characterized this grant to 
Penn, of “a tract of land in America north 
of Maryland, bounded on the east by the 
Delaware, on the yest limited as Maryland, 
northward as far as plantable.” The great 
fields of intensively cultivated Nursery stock 
of today are a part of the three Hoopes 
farms brought into cultivation before the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Probably the finest specimen of Norway 
spruce in all America is the great tree, yet 
flourishing, planted in 1851 by the mother of 
Abner Hoopes. It was about this time that 
an early Nursery enterprise was given up 
and Pierce Hoopes, the father of Josiah and 
Abner Hoopes, bought the best of the Land- 
reth stock for the home place. 

The actual beginnings of the great Nur- 
sery, at West Chester, are found in the im- 
portation in 1853 of all the important fruit 
and ornamental trees of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These trees came from the solid firm 
of James Backus & Son, of York, England. 
The elder brother, Josiah Hoopes, was both 
Nurseryman and botanist by training and 
inclination. He collected plants and trees, 
and in the little greenhouse, built about 
1852, he experimented in propagation. He 
observed, thought, wrote, met others inter- 
ested in trees and plants, and became an 
authority on conifers, as evidenced by his 
“Book of Evergreens,” published in 1868. 
This elder brother died in 1904. 

The younger brother, Abner, worked in 
the upbuilding of the Nursery business of 
the House of Hoopes, side by side with 
Josiah. The firm was Hooyes & Brother un- 
til 1866, when George B. Thomas became 
office-partner. The name was then Hoopes, 
Bro. & Thomas, until in 1904 the Thomas in- 
terest was purchased, Charles E. Cattell and 
Wilmer W. Hoopes were taken in, and in 
1907 the corporation was organized as 
Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co. 

The office of today stands close to the 
spot of the original Nursery office of the 
early fifties. In 1901 a Philadelphia Office 
was opened in the Stephen Girard Building 
to facilitate the better management of an 
increasing business and as a convenience to 
the force of salesmen operating in Pennsyl- 
vania and surrounding states. 

The great packing-houses cover more than 
an acre and one-half of ground, providing 
ideal conditions for packing entirely under 
shelter. Although, from the beginning in 
1683, it was impossible to foresee what the 
outcome of the Nursery business to the 
present day would be, the House of Hoopes 
has lived on the beautiful acres of the 
Chester Valley, always making those acres 
more productive. These last full genera- 
tions have seen the blossoming of these 
early efforts, in the developing Nursery 
business, in the intensive growth of trees 
and shrubs, and in the rose productions of 
today. 
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New Jersey Invests Five Millions in Industry 


F. & F. Nurseries 

It was just a half century ago in 1882, 
that Mr. William Flemer and his friend 
Mr. Theodore Foulk started a small Nursery 
at Roselle, N. J., with little capital but un- 
hounded enthusiasm—the original idea be- 
ing to operate solely as growers to supply 
dealers in Nursery stock. 

Thus was founded the first F. & F. com- 
bination (Flemer & Foulk) although the ab- 
breviation was not used until some years 
later when Mr. Foulk sold his interests to a 
Mr. O. H. Felmly; then the F. & F. Nurser- 
ies became the trade name. 

About this time a larger tract of proper- 
ty was purchased at Springfield, N. J., be- 
cause it offered better growing conditions 
and improved shipping facilities. 

Although the wholesale dealer was still 
the backbone uf the business, the retail de- 
partment was becoming more important 
each year, so that a change of policy was 
effected and Mr. Flemer bought out his 
partner and became the sole owner of the 
now established F. & F. Nurseries. A Retail 
Catalog was issued in which a comparative- 
ly wide collection of ornamental as well as 
the usual variety of fruits was offered. Even 
in those early days the young firm spe- 
cialized in evergreens; indeed it was the aim 
of Mr. Flemer to be able to spply an order 
completely, especially as landscape work 
was increasing. Two sons, Carl H. and Wil-- 
liam, Jr., were growing to manhood, so in 
1914 with his keen foresight Mr. F!«mer 
made provision for expansion by purchas- 
ing additional property at Princeton, N. J. 
By the time the World War was over he 
was ready to relinquish his hold on the busi- 
ness and in 1920 the two sons assumed the 
entire interests—Carl H. Flemer managing 
the original F. & F. Nurseries at Spring- 
field, N. J., while William, Jr., went to 
Princeton, N. J. More effort was expended 
on propagation and growing so the retail 
department was ultimately eliminated and 
the original idea of wholesale only again 
became paramount. 


Carrying on the ambition of the elder 
Flemer, the F. & F. Nurseries continued 
to enlarge their well known evergreen col- 
lection until the catalog became an annual 
reference book. 


The joint businesses at Springfield and 
Princeton continued to grow until the 
founder, before his death in 1925, had the 
great satisfaction of seeing his early efforts 
brought to fruition. It was eventually de- 
cided to operate the two businesses as sep- 
arate concerns, so for the past few years 
the F. & F. Nurseries has sailed under the 
old banner, retaining the time tested poli- 
cies of its founder, endeavoring to maintain 
an identity synonymous with quality and 
fair dealing. 

It is found that in spite of lower rates 
available, good stock properly handled, 
still influences the careful buyer. 

To commemorate a half century in busi- 
ness the F. & F. Nurseries this year pub- 
lished a book called “After Fifty Years’”— 
a handbook full of horticultural informa- 
tion, which exemplifies what has been ac- 
complished up to now. “For us,” says 
Arthur J. Jennings, secretary and treasur- 
er, “it will also serve as a milestone and 
foundation for the next fifty years, for cer- 
tainly existing conditions ought to make 
a good starting point. 

“This fall the sales curve dropped pretty 
low, but there is only one way for it to 
travel now and we expect to be ready and 
fit to take care of the postponed business 
that is sure to come, for landscape beauty is 
today a recognized asset (financially and 
otherwise) to any home or community.” 

Lovett’s Nursery 

Founded in 1878 at Little Silver, N. J., by 
John T. Lovett, father of Lester C., the pres- 
ent proprietor, this Nursery specialized in 
the production of Small Fruits. The founder 
introduced the following fruit varieties: 
Lovett, Gandy and Early Jersey Giant straw- 


berry; Cuthbert, Golden Queen, St. Regis 
raspberry; Joy, Lovett, Mersereau and 
Mount Pocono blackberry; and the Caco 
grape. 


Among the many ornamental plants of his 
introduction are the three Lovett Sisters 
roses—Alida Lovett, Bess Lovett and Mary 
Lovett. 

At the present time, the company is grow- 
ing more ornamentals than fruits. The Nur- 
sery comprises aproximately 300 acres; 
there are Nurseries at both Little Silver, N. 
J., and Milford, Delaware. 





Other Prominent Pennsylvania Nursery Concerns 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 

The original Meehan Nursery business 
was founded in 1854 by the late Thomas 
Meehan. As three sons, Thomas B., J. 
Franklin and S. Mendelson became old 
enough they entered the business and the 
firm became Thomas Meehan & Sons. 

This firm carried on a general Nursery 
and seed business and became known all 
over the United States and in most for- 
eign countries. ‘ 

Located in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
expansion became a problem and in order 
to provide additional ground the three sons 
in 1895 purchased the many farms which 
go to make up the 220 acre Nursery at 
Dresher, Pa. One of the farm houses was 
remodeled into an office and opened in 
1901, under the direction of Thomas B. 
Meehan. In the old firm each brother had 
a separate department—Thomas B., the 
wholesale; J. Franklin, the landscape; and 
S. Mendelson, the retail. Dresher, there- 
fore, became the office where all wholesale 
business was transacted. 

During the next few years the farm be- 
came a well organized Nursery. Barns were 
converted into packing sheds and storage 
houses and the railroad built the Nursery 
siding to accommodate the large amount of 
shipping done from this point while teams 
carted stock to Germantown for the ship- 
ments to be made from that point. 

Realizing that complications often follow 
when the third generation comes into the 
business, it was decided to split up the old 
firm, each brother taking that part of the 
business which he had managed for the 
many years past and in 1916 Thomas B. 
Meehan purchased the ground and interests 
of the other brothers and the Dresher Nur- 
series became Thomas B. Meehan Co., a 
partnership of himself and son, Albert F., 
conducting a wholesale business. 


Thousands of cars of Nursery stock have 
been shipped from Dresher to all parts of 
the United States to Nurserymen, dealers, 
parks, cemeteries, municipalities and land- 
scape architects for planting on private 
home grounds and the name “Meehan” be- 
— one of the best known in Nursery cir- 
cles. 

Thomas B. Meehan was a strong believer 
in organizations and for forty-four years 
attended the meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, missing but one 
meeting in all that time. For thirty-seven 
years he was secretary of the American 
Nurserymen’s Protective Association and 
being a founder of the Ornamental Grow- 
ers’ Association took a leading part in the 
deliberations of all the important cooper- 
ative movements. His death in 1928 was a 
distinct loss to the Nursery industry. 

Albert F. Meehan is now sole owner of 
the business. As general conditions have 
changed and transportation improvements 
have brought Dresher within fifteen min- 
utes of Philadelphia a general wholesale 
and retail business is now being conducted 
and the high ideals of its founder carried 
on. Barr Nurseries 

In Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
famed as the Garden Spot of America, the 
largest as well as the oldest Nursery is the 
B. F. Barr Nurseries. During the present 
year this Nursery has celebrated its 40th 
anniversary. Established in 1892 the Barr 
Nurseries have grown from a few acres to 
over a hundred acres and a large range of 
greenhouses. 

The office and sales grounds is located on 
the busy Lincoln Highway on the western 
outskirts of Lancaster. Here also is located 
the range of greenhouses which supplies 
the flowers for a downtown floral shop lo- 
cated at 116 N. Queen Street. 

The second and larger Nursery lies along 


the Marietta Road, west of Lancaster, and 
is in a high state of cultivation, no efforts 
being spared in the production of quality 
plants, which were acclaimed the best cul- 
tured plants by the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association when 
holding a meeting at the Barr Nursery a 
year ago. There are acres and acres of 
evergreens all carefully sheared into speci- 
men plants so that it is a delight for the 
critical landscape architect to visit this Nur- 
sery and make selection of plants for his ex- 
acting clientele. 

The Barr Nurseries report a substantial 
volume during the fall season including the 
planting of one entire village, that of Safe 
Harbor, Pa., which has been laid out in con- 
nection with one of the great hydro-elec- 
tric plants along the Susquehanna River. 
It is not only the hope but a belief with 
this Nursery that the spring will show an 
encouraging increase in business. 

Mr. B. F. Barr, who founded the business 
has been its active directing head since its 
inception. He is one of the active spirits 
of the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, of which he is a past president. He 
is also secretary-treasurer of Pennsylvania 
District C, Region 3 of the Florists Tele- 
graph Delivery Association, Two score 
years in business finds Mr. Barr in the 
full vigor of his managerial abilities and 
striving to come through the present diffi- 
cult period stronger than ever. 


Farr Nursery Company 

This company, formerly of Wyomissing, 
Pa., is now located at Weiser Park, twelve 
miles west of Reading, on State Route 422 
to Harrisburg. The Nursery has been es- 
tablished at the new location since 1927, 
and has 135 acres which is planted in orna- 
mental Nursery stock. Activities are re- 
stricted to the growing of ornamentals and 
a general landscape service. A large land- 
scape department is maintained, with three 
graduate landscape architects. 

The mail order business is devoted prin- 
cipally to specialties such as French Hybrid 
lilacs, Japanese Flowering cherries, tree 
peonies, herbaceous peonies and iris. 

“We have,” says Vice-President Board- 
man, “an exceptionally fine stock of tree 
peonies and find the demand for them ex- 
ceedingly good even in these times of poor 
business. 

“Adjoining our office we maintain a large 
display ground in which we feature all types 
of plantings so that our customers may see 
our products in actual use. We have just 
added a rose garden as a new feature for 
1933 in which we are featuring approxi- 
mately 50 varieties of the new and better 
kinds of roses.” 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 


Includes 125 acres of a general line of 
Nursery stock. Lining out stock is grown 
in volume and every effort has been put 
forth to make the line of specimen stock 
more complete. Evergreens are beyond a 
doubt the best selling items. 

“At the present writing,” says Charles 
W. Betz, “we have here at Fairview, Penn- 
sylvania, the best supply of fine, well taken 
care of stock in our history, both in the 
lining out department and in our fields of 
specimens. Cultivating, hoeing, transplant- 
ing, root-pruning and spraying were taken 
care of as thoroughly this year as in previ- 
ous years. We take great pride in the ap- 
pearance of our Nursery, and at the same 
time we have been paying our labor a liv- 
ing wage. Our plantings of 1930, ’31 and 
’32 have been just as heavy as heretofore, 
differing somewhat as more fancy items and 
fewer of the more common varieties were 
planted. 

“Let us face the matter of sales squarely. 
Nursery stock is not moving as fast this 
year as a yearago. We tes, Bend very for- 
tunate in receiving our share or more of 
what business there is. Prices generally 
are still tending downward and in our opin- 
ion will continue to do so until the cheaply 
grown, second quality stock gets off the 
store counters and road side stands. In our 
judgment, another year will suffice to either 
absorb these surplus supplies or break the 
producers of same. Certainly the price on 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Ralph Thrall Olcott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.’”’—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 


“Distribution has been 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, I am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 


much 








“A paper which gives the best value for 
the money to the reader will give the best 
value to the advertiser as well. I don’t 

think there is any argument about the 
soundness of this view.”—H. Dumont, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in Printer’s Ink. 
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of the Trade 








THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

One of the most important news items in 
this issue, we believe, is the announcement 
by the Nurserymen’s National Publicity 
Headquarters to the effect that the A. A. 
N. Advertising Campaign is to be carried on, 
in all its phases though on a reduced scale, 
through the next planting season. We be- 
lieve that the full significance of this an- 
nouncement will not be realized nor fully 
appreciated until the spring shipping season 
gets under way. It is a fine thing for the 
trade that rigid economies at Campaign 
Headquarters enables the Advertising Com- 
mittee to go on with publicity work through 
the immediately forthcoming crucial period 
of business recovery. Though direct re- 
sults from any national advertising cam- 
paign must necessarily be small in propor- 
tion to the moneys expended, due to the im- 
paired financial conditions of the American 
people as a whole, accumulative indirect re- 
sults are practically beyond estimation, and 
in these times are especially valuable. It is 
the building up of a future desire on the 
part of Mr. and Mrs. Public, fulfillment of 
which is planned as soon as conditions per- 
mit, that is going to eventually put money 
into Nurserymen’s pockets. 

And so we reiterate—the continuing of 
the advertising campaign at this time is of 
paramount importance to the Nursery indus- 
try. It keeps the interest in gardens -and 
gardening alive. It adds to the desire of 
home owners of America to have their “Out- 
door Living Room” as soon as the family 
wage earner is assured of steady employ- 
ment and the expense outlay for necessities 
gives way to outlays once more for pleasure. 

According to various indications, that time 
is on the way and, though traveling a snail’s 
pace, is actually making progress. This 
condition is noted in many lines of industry. 
Reports from Nurserymen in various sec- 
tions of the country give an optimistic view 
of approaching spring trade. Says one large 
concern in the central states, which has 
found business unusually dull this fall, and 
collections worse: “We are glad to say 
at this time (December 2) that business for 
spring looks a little better. This is indicat- 
ed by advance sales. The selling is not 
nearly as difficult as the collecting.” 


A Western New York concern writes: 
“Our traveling salesmen feel they have a 
fine lot of business lined up for spring. Cer- 
tainly the Nursery business is no worse hit 
than many other lines and we are still op- 
timistic concerning spring possibilities.” An- 
other New York Nurseryman says: “We 
look to a good, fair spring business.” 

Chester Cobb, of Cobb’s Nursery, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has come to the front and 
acknowledged direct results from the Nur- 
serymen’s publicity activities. He says: 
“In 1931-32 business started upward with 
rock plants and bulbs. We are pleased to 
say that we oversold our stock of bulbs this 
fall, and credit for our success should be 
given to the Yard and Garden Contest.” 

The treasurer of a well-known Massachu- 
setts concern expresses his feeling of opti- 
mism thus: “With an experience of twenty 
years, it is our opinion that we shall all see 
a great improvement in business conditions 
very soo, possibly this coming spring, and 
we think it would be well to cease compari- 
sons with former prosperous years and go 
ahead on the new basis.” 

An eastern Ohio Nurseryman writes: “We 
sincerely believe that conditions will im- 
prove from now on; in fact our October 
sales have increased 15% over 1931 for the 
same period and while most Nurserymen 


may expect a seasonal dull period during 
the winter, we believe the spring of 1933 
will show a marked improvement in both 
sales and prices.” 

Other businesses report similar encourag- 
ing trends, indicative of a return of sales 
somewhat. to normalcy in the not distant 
future. 

So that we regard the proposed continu- 
ation of the Nurserymen’s publicity cam- 
paign of especial importance to the members 
of the Nursery trade within the next few 
months. 

Many people are inclined to look on ad- 
vertising as a luxury that could be done 
away with in unsuccessful years—with no 
harm done and lots of money “saved.” But 
our opinion coincides with that of one of the 
most prominent advertising men of today, 
Alex F. Osborn, who says: “Advertising is 
not a luxury—it is a very vital necessity, 
only more so in trying times.” 


No Soil Perfectly Fertile 

No soil is perfectly fertile and the wise 
agriculturist studies the defects of his land 
and devises suitable remedies to improve its 
crop-bearing qualities, according to a bul- 
letin of the service department of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company, lead- 
ing manufacturer of balanced fertilizers in 
this country. 

Fertility of soil depends upon (1) a suf- 
ficient depth to permit proper root growth; 
(2) the supplying of moisture to the crops 
without interruption; (3) a texture of soil 
that permits sufficient air to reach the 
roots; (4) a soil temperature suitable for 
the development of the planted crops; (5) 
an adequate supply of essential plant foods; 
(6) a suitable acidity for the crops, and (7) 
freedom from unfavorable bacteria or other 
conditions which retard crop growth. 





A STORY OF ADVERTISING 


At the cheery alarm of Big Ben, he 
arose from his Simmons, after a rest- 
ful nicvht on a Sealy, and slipped out 
to his Faultless into his B. V. D.’s He 
worked up a William’s lather with his 
Whiting Adams and had a quick, 
clean shave with his new Gillette. Af- 
ter using his Phophylactic and Pep- 
sodent. he attired himself in a new 
Hart Schaffner and Marx and. with 
his latest Arrow around his neck and 
a new pair of Douglas Shoes on his 
feet, he went downstairs for break- 
fast, consisting of luscious Sealed- 
sweet, Post Toasties, a cup of Lipton’s 
and crisp brown toast with a liberal 
spread of Karo. 

With a Stetson on his head and a 
Raynster on his arm, he stepped into 
a Cadillac and, because of the new 
traffic regulations, was forced to keep 
his eye on his Stewart-Warner all the 
way to the office. 

Upon arriving at the office, he made 
some memoranda with his Eversharp, 
dictated several letters to his Dicta- 
phone, and had his stenographer write 
them off on the Remington. Feeling 
a bit fagged, he went out for a Coca- 
Cola. and bought a package of Fa- 
timas. Coming back to the office, he 
signed the letters with their Water- 
man and had his bookkeeper balance 
the accounts on a Burroughs. 


Late in the afternoon, when he 
looked at his Waltham, he was sur- 
prised to find that he had barely time 
enough to get dinner before calling 
on The Skin He Loved To Touch. He 
paved the way for a favorable recep- 
tion by “Saying it with Flowers” and 
also sending a box of Lowney’s and 
later in the evening he took her to 
see the latest Paramount release. 
And yet, when a solicitor attempted 
to show him the possibilities of ad- 
vertising, as applied to his own busi- 
ness, he said he “Didn’t believe in 
advertising.””—American Nurseryman, 
Sept., 1921. 
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Curtailment of Propagation Important Consideration 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

In the Philadelphia territory the Nursery 
business is having a hard struggle and the 
old established firms are having a hard time 
to meet competition, having larger proper- 
ties and greater overhead, which just can- 
not be cut down beyond a certain point. 

For many years the old established Nur- 
series furnished at wholesale prices practi- 
cally all the stock to the great number of 
local dealers. However, in the past five 
years a great number of these dealers have 
opened up show grounds, which they have 
extended to such a point that they are pro- 
ducing a great deal of their own material 
and the wholesale Nurseries have in turn 
had to go out for their own protection and 
enter into a general retail business compet- 
ing with those dealers who previously pur- 
chased their supplies from them. Of course 
this has caused a rather chaotic condition 
which will take some time to straighten out. 
As many of these smaller dealers had over 
expanded during prosperous times they are 
not now able to weather the storm and many 
of them have gone under during the past 
year. There is then quantities of stock on 
the market at ridiculously low prices and 
much of this material should be cleaned out 
within the next year. Also in a great many 
Nurseries, blocks of stock have been un- 
touched will have to either be sacrificed at 
low prices or cut out and thrown away. Much 
of this class of stock in evergreens has al- 
ready reached a. point, where it is crowded, 
that it cannot be sacrificed at any price and 


must be cut out so that eventually a con- 
dition of shortage must come along and un- 
til that shortage really exists we cannot look 
for better prices. 

“Through personal selection, we have 
been able to thin out most of our blocks of 
evergreens, although we have had to meet 
competition at low prices in order to do this 
thinning out, but we will have on hand for 
future sales a fine lot of good, well grown 
evergreens planted in wide rows and each 
plant having suffi¢ient room to grow into 
specimen material. 

There is very little propagating being 
done in this section and until all Nurseries 
reduce their propagation to a small fraction 
of what they have been doing in the past, 
better conditions cannot come. The matter 
of curtailment of propagation is one that 
must receive the very careful consideration 
of all Nurserymen, as we must create a 
shortage in order to secure higher prices. 
Dresher, Pa. Albert F. Meehan 


Richared Delicious in Japan 
From Better Fruit 

Following the landing at Wenatchee after 
their epoc-making non-stop flight from 
Japan to America, Herndon and Pangborn 
ent boxes of Richared Delicious apples to 
ill the air ports at which they had stopped 
on their world flight. While quarantine 
egulations made entry into Japan impos- 
ible, T. Suza, director of the Amori Horti- 
cultural Experiment Station in Japan, heard 
ibout it and began corresponding with the 
Columbia & Okanogan Nursery Company for 
scions of the famous variety. The negotia- 
tions finally proved successful, and recently 
W. D. Plough of the Nursery received a let- 


ter from Director Susa, a portion of which 
is printed below: 

“I am very much obliged in receiving your 
kindest letter. Today I am enclosing a 
scrap on the article of the apple scions you 
are sending for us in shortly. Among the 
people of this district a great sensation has 
been reflected by your sincerely letter which 
represents your generous mind contending 
to my proposals. 

“As soon as your Richared Delicious apple 
scions reach this station we shall have a 
grafting ceremony as to an erection of an 
original Richared Delicious tree in Japan, 
and which would represent the memory of 
the Pacific flight forever more.” 

The “everlasting memorial” will be a tree 
of the beautiful Richared Delicious apples, 
oen of the new varieties that have made 
Wenatchee world famous as the home of 
the big red apple. If the Richared Delicious 
tree is found to be adapted to conditions in 
Japan it will no doubt be followed by many 
more. 


Outlook Very Encouraging 

Pittsburgh, Pa., December 6—Regarding 
the Nursery outlook in this district, I am 
glad to say that there are really signs of 
improvement. 

We wrote more orders this fall than we 
have had in two previous fall seasons. While 
the volume has dropped off considerable, it 
proves to us that a greater number of people 
are buying Nursery stock and at such time 
that general business conditions improve, 
we feel sure the Nursery business will pros- 
per as it has never prospered before. 

Another encouraging thing is collections. 
We have found that, while the orders are 
small, home owners are buying within their 
financial limitations and the result has 
been prompt payment which, of course, 
right now is a very important issue. 

We have never lost faith in our Nursery 
during this depression and have been con- 
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Roses for Registration 


Mrs. Francis King—Registered by the 
Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark, N. 
Y. An interesting hybrid of Lady Lilford, 
H. T. X Leonard Barron, a descendant of 
Rosa mutkana, thus bringing into the hybrid 
tea class a strain of the hardy wild rose of 
Alaska. The very double, medium sized 
flowers are creamy white with a straw yel- 
low tone in the depths of the petals. They 
are fragrant and are borne on long stems. 
Plants are bushy and hardier than the usual 
hybrid teas. 

Baby Blaze—Registered by the Jackson 
& Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y. A 
dwarf, everblooming sport of the new hardy 
everblooming climber, Blaze, with flowers 
of similar form and color. 

Climbing Aphrodite—Registered by V. S. 
Hillock, Arlington, Texas. A _ vigorous 
climbing sport of the hybrid tea rose, Aph- 
rodite. The large, almost single flowers are 
pear! pink tinted with rose and gold. 

Climbing Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont—Regis- 
tered by V. S. Hillock, Arlington, Texas. A 
vigorous, climbing sport of the hybrid tea 
rose, Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont, with the same 
admirably formed golden yellow flowers. 

American Rose Society 





Enthusiastic Nurserymen 

Seven years ago two Nurserymen, recog- 
nizing the great possibility of pecans in the 
Yuma Valley, formed a partnership and be- 
gan raising budded pecans. Since that time 
a very large part of all the pecans grown 
and planted in the Yuma Valley were pro- 
vided by Ward & Snell. Perhaps their 
largest planting was that for Merritt Sugden 
three years ago. Three hundred and sev- 
enty six acres were planted out and already 
some of these trees have come into bearing. 

Ward & Snell advertise: “More pecans 
raised per tree than the Southeast raises per 
acre. It is not uncommon to raise trees that 
produce from 200 to 500 pounds of nuts per 
tree. Of 20 varieties tested only four—Hal- 
bert, Kincaid, Burkett and Success—have 
proved to be commercially profitable in the 
Southwest. Come to Yuma and see them.” 





tinually developing more ground for future 
use and taking advantage of the deflated 
prices of lining out stock. 
E. E. Freeland, Secy.-Treas. 
Freeland, McHale & Patten, Inc. 








Mutual Acquaintances 














SURE, I CAN 
INTRODUCE YOU! 
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Newer and Better Plants Needed for Parks 


Continuation of Address by Harlan P. Kelsey Before Annual Convention of Park 
Executives—Very Specific Listing of Appropriate Varieties 


Among the so-called broad-leaf evergreens, 
it has now become known that the splendid 
Rhododendron fortunei and its hybrids are 
fairly hardy in New England under right 
soil and moisture conditions. They will add 
brilliance and fragrance to this indispen- 
sable group of ornamentals. New introduc- 
tions of rhododendrons and azaleas are so 
numerous that we cannot consider them in 
detail here, but a large number of new 
species and varieties are becoming avail- 
able, and hybridizing is in full swing. 

If parks are fortunately so located as to 
grow ericaceae successfully, extensive ex- 
perimentation with these groups, as well as 
with other new ericaceae, should not be neg- 
lected. 

The Enkianthus are among the choicest 
and charming of the entire group of eri- 
eaceae. The species, campanulatus, peru- 
latus, subsessilis and cernuus rubens have 
been carefully tested out at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and found entirely hardy. They 
are noted for their masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale orange, veined 
darker red on pendulous stalks in May. The 
yellow to scarlet fall coloring of this group 
is very brilliant. 

The Scotch heathers, Calluna, have also 
proven very hardy and wonderful effects 
may be had by massing them in locations 
similar to their native habitat. Being sum- 
mer bloomers they are especially useful. 

One of the best of all ground covers is 
the Bearberry, Arctostaphylos’ uvaursi, 
which in different forms grows from the 
Eastern seaboard to the high Rocky Moun- 
tains and Alaska; difficult to transplant, it 
should be pot-grown, but when established 
thrives in almost any kind of soil and is a 
ground cover of beauty the year round with 
its bell-shaped flowers, scarlet berries and 
glossy foliage. I mention this as one of our 
finest yet most neglected ground covers. 
The Canby Pachistima, Pachistima canbyi, 
is a fairly new dainty low shrub forming a 
dense evergreen carpet, perfectly hardy 
and as an edging or ground cover is un- 
excelled. . 

Pieris taiwanensis, a Formosan Andro- 
meda, with nodding flowers in racemes about 
two inches long is a Wilson introduction of 
1917 from Formosa and is well worth being 
carefully tested out. 

A hardy dwarf box, Buxus koreana, in- 
troduced by Wilson in 1919 is still on trial 
but promises to be safe to plant in Canada 
and should become an important edging 
evergreen where the Truedwarf box, Buxus 
sempervirens suffruticosa, is not hardy. 

Of all the many introductions of the late 
Dr. Wilson and other recent plant hunters 
there is no other group more important per- 
haps than the cotoneasters. Dr. Wilson dis- 
covered and introduced no less than eleven 
species.and varieties. There is a wide 
range in size, foliage and fruit. I will men- 
tion only one. Cotoneaster apiculata, with 
its very large bright red fruit and prostrate 
habit is perhaps the most showy of the 
dwarfer forms. Many splendid varieties 
which are hardy and useful on the Pacific 
Coast and in the South, will not withstand 
Northern conditions yet there are still a 
large number left which are not only hardy 
but which must surely become standard 
park material even under the most trying 
winter conditions. 

What I have said about Wilson’s intro- 
ductions of cotoneasters applies also to his 
barberries, and many of the best of these 
are still either unknown or little used. One 
of the best collections of hardy barberries 
may be seen at Highland Park, Rochester. 
Berberis vernae, Verna barberry, with its 
bright salmon or red colored fruit is one of 
the showiest of these newer introductions. 

One of Wilson’s most favored shrubs of 
his own introduction is the Beautybush, 
Kolkwitzia amabilis, now well-known and 
being planted quite extensively and very 
justly so. As a permanent shrub it is far 
superior to the weigela which it faintly re- 
sembles. 


* plete hardiness is still in doubt. 


There is a fast growing appreciation of 
trees and plants with conspicuous fall and 
winter fruit and foliage. This includes the 
flowering crabs or Malus; hawthorns or 
Crataegus; cotoneasters; shrub  honey- 
suckles or Lonicera; dogwoods or Cornus; 
and many others. 

Some of our very best native Crataegus 
or hawthorns are growing wild at our back- 
doors, yet are still little used. Some ex- 
tremely brilliant hawthorns were seen 
along the highways by the delegates to the 
last Convention of Park Executives in Can- 
ada last year but I recall seeing few, if any, 
in the parks we visited. 

The broad blueleaf honeysuckle, Lonicera 
korolkowi ftoribunda, should be especially 
mentioned. A loose spreading and arching 
shrub of singularly graceful habit and with 
bright pink flowers. The foliage is most 
conspicuous, a pale gray, and when planted 
against a dark background this gray-hued 
mist-like plant is fascinating. The privet 
honeysuckle, Lonicera pileata, is a low grow- 
ing semi-evergreen rockery plant, hardy in 
New England if somewhat protected. Many 
other beautiful, new and really indispen- 
sable honeysuckles are now available. 

One of the most useful groups of all for 
park planting is found in the viburnums. A 
species even more beautiful and fragrant 
than the now well-known Japanese vibur- 
num, V. carlesi, is the North China Vibur- 
num fragrans with panicled clusters of pink- 
ish blossoms opening earlier than those of 
Viburnum carlesi. Unfortunately its com- 
Dr. Wil- 
son considered the Missouri viburnum, Vi- 
burnum pubescens (affine), the best of the 
native American varieties with its clusters 
of pure white flowers followed by fruit of 
shining black. Others might fairly disagree 
with this view. 

The American cranberrybush, Viburnum 
americanum, is closely related to the old 
European cranberrybush, Viburnum opulus, 
park plantings where showiness and dwarf 
but has much more brilliant fruit and better 


habit. Its leaves and twigs are never de- 
spoiled by the aphis as is its European first 
cousin. The Linden viburnum, Viburnum 
dilatatum, the Sargent cranberrybush, Vibur- 
num sargenti, and Wright viburnum, Vibur- 
num wrighti, are all unusually fine new 
species of the first rank. 

The witchhazels are indispensable. The 
Chinese witchhazel Hamamelis mollis, is 
the handsomest of all with abundant flowers, 
the petals golden-yellow, red at the base. 
The Vernal witchhazel, Hamamelis vernalis, 
from Missouri and Oklahoma, is less showy 
than mollis, but very attractive and its flow- 
ers are fragrant. It is much more compact 
in growth than the common _ witchhazel, 
Hamamelis virginiana, and the dark green 
thick foliage makes it particularly useful for 
shrub borders. 

Closely related to the hamamelis are the 
fethergillas. The large fothergilla, Forther- 
gilla Major, is an ornamental shrub of py- 
ramidal habit and very conspicuous in the 
spring with its numerous spikes of white 
flowers. The smaller Alabama fothergilla, 
Fothergilla monticola, is more dwarf in habit 
but with rather large spikes. 

Also in the same group are the winter- 
hazels, or Corylopsis, interesting shrubs of 
a permanent character, yet seldom seen. 
Rehder states that “all the species are or- 
namental shrubs with handsome ovate 
leaves and yellow fragrant flowers appear- 
ing in nodding racemes in early spring be- 
fore the leaves.” The Goto winterhazel, 
Coroylopsis gotoana, from Japan, introduced 
in 1905, is the hardiest species. 

The newer varieties of broom, Cytisus, 
will surely be much used when they become 
known. Usually rather spreading low 
shrubs, they have a wide range of colors 
from purples, reds and yellow to pure white, 
or with variegated flowers. They are easily 
hybridized and we may confidently expect 
important developments in this group of 
plants which must prove of great value in 
habits are desirable. 

The indisos, Indigofera, like the brooms, 
are leguminous and are usually low growing 

















Carolina Hemlock (Tsuga caroliniana) a Specialty of Kelsey-Highlands 
Nursery, East Boxford, Mass. 
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shrubs, several species being very ornament- 
al. Kirilow indigo, Indigofera _ kirilowl, 
from North China and Korea, was introduced 
in 1899, but is yet rarely seen in cultivation. 
It is particularly attractive with its rose 
colored flowers in dense racemes five or six 
inches long. Potanin indigo, Indigofera po- 
tanini, with lilac-pink flowers and Himalayan 
indigo, Indigofera gerardiana, with rosy- 
purple flowers are both extremely attractive. 
Sometimes the Indigos will kill back to the 
ground but young shoots spring from the 
base and flower and fruit the same season. 
An added attraction is the fact that the In- 
digos are summer or fall-blooming shrubs. 

In the rose family we find Tube Neillia, 
Neillia sinensis, a graceful shrub with 
spreading branches and lovely pink nodding 
flowers in slender racemes. Introduced in 
1901, it is yet hardly known to plant lovers. 

I have now only time to mention a very 
few examples of our choicest native plants 
which have seemingly been forgotten. 

Oxydentrum arboreum, known as the sour- 
wood, sorrel-tree or tree andromeda, while 
native only as far north as Pennsylvania, 
when established is probably perfectly hardy 
even in Canada. With age it becomes one 
of our most delightful summer flowering 
trees. The large lustrous leaves turn bril- 
liant searlet-red in autumn. The flowers are 
very similar to the Mountain andromeda, 
Pieris floribunda, disposed on long drooping 
panicles while later the light gray fruits are 
almost equally conspicuous. It is truly one 
of the choicest of all ornamental trees, yet 
certainly neglected if not almost entirely for- 
gotten. 

Mountain silverbell, Halesia monticola, is 
another of the showiest and most graceful 
of all American trees, which strangely 
enough remained undiscovered in the Caro- 
lina Mountains until 1897. The abundant 
bell-shaped pendulous flowers, white or 
sometimes pink, appear in early spring in 
greatest profusion almost smothering the 
bursting foliage. It is a medium sized tree 
of joy and permanence, entirely hardy and 
should be one of the standard subjects for 
park plantings in the non-alkaline zones 
where it best thrives. 


My last exile is the Mountain stewartia, 
Stewartia pentagyna, a clean handsome 
shrub up to perhaps fifteen feet at its best, 
with large creamy camellia-like flowers. 
This too comes from our Southern Mountains 
and has proved quite hardy in New England 
when established. It has been grown in 
England since about i800 where like so 
many of our fine neglected natives it is 
prized as one of their choicest garden pos- 
sessions. 

Many of the most desirable new plants are 
difficult or not possible to obtain, and this 
will remain so until there is an adequate de- 
mand making it profitable for Nurseries to 
grow them. 

As we before suggested an adequate knowl- 
edge of the newer and better plants can be 
had only by study, which includes the fre- 
quent visiting of arboretums, botanic gar- 
dens, experiment stations and Nurseries 
where they are being tested out. 

There has been and still is a general lack 
of knowledge of the enormous and ever- 
increasing variety of fine available plant ma- 
terial, and that the wonderful possibilities 
for better landscape and ornamental plant- 
ings are as yet not fully realized. 


Evergreen Cuttings: Experiments carried 
out at Cornell University recently have con- 
clusively shown that with at least fifteen va- 
rieties of narrow-leaved evergreens, it makes 
no difference whether there is a small por 
tion of two year wood at the base of the cut- 
ting. Some Nurserymen go to a great deal 
of trouble to get their cuttings so that the 
last half of the cutting base is two-year 
wood. This is unnecessary. 

In the same series of experiments it was 
also conclusively proved that if evergreen 
cuttings are to be placed in a hot bed over 
winter (outside) by far the better rooting is 
obtained from those cuttings taken in Au- 
gust, preferably placed in the soil by Au- 
gust 20. This, of course, is in the vicinity 
of Ithaca. Cuttings taken in September did 
not root nearly as well, nor give as large a 
percentage rooted as the cuttings taken in 
August.—Donald Wyman, in “Nursery Sug- 
gestions,” Ithaca, N. Y. ; 


Illinois Convention Program 
(Continued from page 197) 
January 13—2:00 P. M. 


Illustrated Lecture—‘“Landscape 
velopment of thé Roadsides”—J. M. 
nett, Detroit, Mich. 

Following the plan originated four years 
ago, the closing day of the convention will 
be given over to a popular illustrated lec- 
ture to which members of the ladies’ Gar- 
den Clubs are invited. This meeting will 
be held in the Bal Tabarin Ballroom on the 
sixth floor of the Hotel Sherman. 


De- 
Ben- 


Useful Insect Sent Abroad 


A native North American parasite of 
proved value in fighting the oriental fruit 
moth, a destructive orchard pest, is becom- 
ing well established in France. 

This useful parasite (Macrocentrus ancy- 
livorus) was shipped abroad last year by 
the Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture, in partial return 
for the many courtesies that French authori- 
ties have shown American entomologists 
seeking natural enemies of insect pests for 
introduction into this country. 

Adults reared from the parasitized moth 
larvae shipped from the United States and 
released in infested orchards along the 
Mediterranean seem to have attacked the 
fruit moth very effectively. 


C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa., has an- 
nounced the selling out of his interest, and 
that of relatives, in the Evergreens Com- 
pany, a Pennsylvania corporation, last 
April. He is devoting his entire interests 
to his own Nursery, which includes chiefly 
spruce and fir, grown for the Christmas 
trade. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be 
regularly on your desk. A business aid. 
Bristling with exclusive trade news. Ab- 
solutely independent. Chief exponent of the 
American Nursery Trade. 
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Nurserymen’s Publicity Campaign to be Continued 


Through Next Planting Season, Though on a Much Smaller Scale Than Formerly— 
Municipal and Roadside Landscaping Will Be Advocated 


ONTINUANCE of the Nurserymen’s 
. national publicity efforts through the 

next planting season and at no cost to 
the subscribers is announced following 
recommendation by the Advertising Commit- 
tee and approval by the Executive Board of 
the A. A. N. This is made possible as a re- 
sult of the rigid economies practiced at 
National Campaign Headquarters. 

A balance of approximately $3,200 in the 
campaign fund will finance the spring pub- 
licity work. The Yard & Garden Contest 
program will be continued and press sheets 
will be published as in the past. In ad- 
dition to these activities, service to sub- 
scribers in the form of ad mats, electro- 
types, stickers, etc., will be continued. “Out- 
door Living Room” booklets will be mailed 
to coupon inquiries as has been done up to 
the present time. The existing publicity 
contacts with the national magazines as 
well as the newspapers will be kept alive. 
The radio program will even be continued 
over 250 broadcasting stations to be supplied 
with planting talks as in the past two years. 

Necessarily, however, owing to the small 
publicity fund available in comparison with 
former budgets, the publicity activities of 
1933 can not be carried out on the same 
scale or with the completeness of the past 
four years. The radio talks, for instance, 
will be furnished in manuscript instead of 
electrical transcription form. All head- 
quarters activities have been consolidated 
under one office and only one man, the pub- 
licity director, George M. Sheets, and one 
assistant are being employed. The office 
quarters are even being furnished rent-free 
by the L. W. Ramsey Company. 

Financing the publicity work outside of 
the Nursery industry is also provided for 
in the plan of continued activities approved 
by the Advertising Committee and Executive 
Board. It is hoped to make the program 
even broader in scope than it has been. 
Planting on a constructive city-wide basis 
and landscaping of country roadsides will 
be advocated in addition to the continued 
development of the home grounds beautifi- 
cation field. 

Paul V. Fortmiller, Chairman, William 
Flemer, Jr., Clarence Siebenthaler, Don D. 
Wyman and L. W. Ramsey as Counsel, con- 
stitute the Advertising Committee which 
will continue to supervise the publicity work 
as in the past, it is announced by President 
Paul C. Stark of the American Association 
of Nurserymen. Audit of the campaign fund 
has been made by Ernst & Ernst. 


World-Traveled Nurcerymen Speaks 


Frederick W. Kelsey, president of the F. 
W. Kelsey Nursery Company of New York 
City, upon his return from three months in 
Europe, where he attended the closing two 
weeks of last summer’s Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva, is quoted by the New- 
ark, N. J., Sunday Call, as saying that the 
nations have gone more than half way to- 
ward the object of disarmament. 

Mr. Kelsey, who lives in South Orange, 
N, J., is not only president of one of the 
large and progressive Nursery companies 
of this country, and an authority on public 
parks, but is an experienced world traveler, 
prominent in civic affairs, and the confidant 
of statesmen and political leaders. “Dur- 
ing and since the World War he has given 
much study to our national and interna- 





WESTERN ASSOCIATION | 
OF NURSERYMEN | 


George W. Holsinger, Rosedale, Kan. 











The forty-third -annual meeting of the 
Western Association of Nurserymen will be 
held January 24-26, at Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A meeting of retail Nurserymen will be 
held at 2:00 p.m., January 24. 

The Program Committee of the Western 
Association of Nurserymen invites each and 
every member to enter into the general dis- 
cussions, and to feel free to express his 
views at any time. 

The success of this meeting, says Secre- 
tary Holsinger, depends largely upon the 
prompt attendance and general participa- 
tion of its members. 

Wednesday, January 25 
12:00—-Noon—Luncheon Aztec Room, 
Hotel President. 

1:00 p. m.—Call to order, President, John 
J. Pinney. Appointment of Doorkeeper. 
Applications for membership. 

1:15 p. m.—Reading of Minutes of pre- 
ceding meeting. Appointment of Commit- 
tees. 

1:30 p. m.—President’s address—John 
J. Pinney. Annual report of Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

2:00 p. m.—Introduction of those pres- 
ent. 

2:30 p. m.—‘“Selling through Salesmen” 
—Ray Lloyd, Secretary Kansas City Ad- 
vertising Club. 

3:45 p. m.—Report on proposed increase 
in railroad rates. 

4:00 p. m—General Discussion of “Sum- 
mer Planting,” lead by representative of 
Marshall Nurseries. 

Thursday, January 26 
12:00—Noon Luncheon Aztec 
Hotel President. 
:00 p. m.—Report of Committee on 
Report 


Room, 


Nominations. Election of officers. 
of Committees. 

2:00 p. m.—‘What can be done to stim- 
ulate Planting The Home Orchard,” C. C. 
Smith, Charles City, Ia. General discussion 
of above subject. 

2:45 p. m.—‘“Present trend in selling 
methods”, C. E. Griffin, Hastings Sales, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4:00 p. m.—Report on progress of forma- 
ped of Retailers Association—Chet Mar- 
shall. 

4:15 p. m.—Introduction of New Officers. 
Appointment of Committees. Adjourn- 
ment. 





tional affairs,” says the Newark Sunday 
Call, “and, as an authority on debt and dis- 
armament questions, is much quoted here 
and in the European press.” 

Mr. Kelsey sees the debt situation set- 
tlement as a most vital need. “The arrange- 
ments for the next conference in January,” 
says Mr. Kelsey, “are in excellent hands, as 
shewr. by the progress thus far made by 
Norman E. Davis, acting for the United 
States. Mr. Davis is everywhere recog- 
nized as an exceptionally able negotiator. 
His attitude inspires cooperation. 

“Let us hope,” states Mr. Kelsey, “that 
these intricate world-wide problems may be 
intelligently, equitably and fairly worked 
out without irritating friction and for the 
benefit of the people of the civilized world. 
And the more all good citizens can do in 
cooperation to this end should be helpful.” 


Six Rose Varieties R ded 
George C. Roeding, Jr., president California 
Nursery Co., Niles, Cal., recommends six 
roses especially for California planting: 
Mari Dot, McGredy’s Scarlet, Mevroun &. 
A. Van Rossem, Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont, Mrs. 
Sam McGredy and Rosella Sweet. Mr. 
Roeding predicts that the rose “Mrs. Sam 
McGredy” will rank in popularity with 
Talisman and President: Herbert Hoover. 





New Pecan Patented 


The first nut grower to take advantage 
of United States Plant Patent Law, which 
went into effect May 23, 1930, was William 
H. Brake, of Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 

Mr. Brake’s patent, which was issued 
November 29, 1932, applies to a new va- 
riety of paper shell pecans which is said to 
be superior to the Schley variety in many 
respects. The claims upon which the patent 
was granted—as recorded in the patent 
papers—are : 

“A variety of pecan .. . characterized 
particularly by its extraordinarily thin shell, 
its regularity of shape, its plump kernels of 
good flavor, its superior cracking-out qual- 
ities, its regularity and sureness of fruiting 
and its relative freedom from diseases.” 

The patent gives Mr. Brake the exclusive 
right to grow and sell this new variety of 
pecans. Of course he may, and doubtless 
will, license a number of other nut-growers 
to use this variety commercially. 

This first nut patent is No. 47 in the 
Plant Patent series. All plant patents previ- 
ously issued were granted on new varieties 
of fruits, flowers and shrubs. O. M. Kile, 
plant patent agent, located in Washington, 
D. C., handled the case for Mr. Brake. 


Pennsylvania Nurseries 

(Continued from page 199) 
this material does not warrant a profit over 
the cost of production, neither does it make 
any allowance whatsoever for the unsold 
balance which either must be properly cared 
for or junked. Many items of surplus are 
going into bonfires here, making room for 
new plantings. 

“Most of the business done this year has 
been cash and very few of this year’s ac- 
counts will carry over as unpaid. The books, 
however, show a goodly number of sup- 
posedly good accounts coming over from 
1931. This provokes the thought that ‘We, 
the Nurserymen’ should learn from this de- 
pression that two settlements a year are 
neither sufficient nor just but that 30 days 
is time enough for settlement of any ac- 
count. If this would be instituted into Nur- 
sery trade rules, in our opinion Nurserymen 
will then have learned something worth 
while and business methods would be great- 
ly advanced throughout the trade.” 





1932 - 1933 ® 


Large Assortment 


Send for Late List 
Howard Rose Co. 
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NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 

This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at + wT 

As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that ~_ belong to the nursery or 


seed trades. ress 
Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 
England 
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Nottingham, 
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Nursery Trade Bulletin 


Yonkers Landscape Company, 40 Wall 
St., New York City, has been incorporated 
by Olcott, Paul & Havens. 








R. |. Gregory, has become proprietor of 
the Bakersfield branch of the California Nur- 
sery Company, which has its main office at 
Niles. 

Cc. E. Herr, Nurseryman, New Oxford, Pa., 
was fined $10 for selling Nursery stock with- 
out first obtaining a Pennsylvania certificate 
of inspection. 


James A. Tufts, Jr., proprietor of Granite 
State Nurseries, Exeter, N. H., has been 
elected president of the Exeter Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Hudson Nurseries, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City, has gone into involuntary 
bankruptcy. Four creditors list accounts 
due totaling $1164. 

Templin-Bradley Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, handling seeds and Nursery products, 
have appointed Fuller Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland as their advertising agents. 


Continental Plant Company, Kittrell, N. C., 
has been incorporated for $50,000. The 
company will operate, both wholesale and 
retail, a Nuresry for all kinds of plants and 
seeds. 


Suggests County Nurseries—The North- 
ern San Diego County Chamber of Com- 
merce, in recommending extensive tree 
planting along county highways, has sug- 
gested to the board of supervisors that a 
system of Nurseries be established by the 
county for the culture of trees for that 
purpose. 





Rust Nurseries, Pasadena, Cal., won the 
sweepstakes prize in the annual local flower 
show this fall. Their display embodied a 
well-worked-out design of the character that 
could be transferred bodily into a garden. 
It was a splendid collection of fine plant ma- 
terial of very high quality, in the opinion of 
the judges. 


Metallic Zinc Paint has been found to be an 
effective protection for all types of exposed 
metal surfaces. It is particularly adapted 
to use on steel roofing and siding of farm 
buildings, granaries, warehouses, etc., as 
well as for application to fences, machinery, 
tanks, and under many other difficult con- 
ditions. Manufacturers of this paint seek 
to interest the Nursery field in their product. 


A recent announcement by the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., of Ohio, regards Cletrac’s ex- 
clusive controlled differential steering de- 
vice, an exclusive Cletrac feature due to 
patents held by fhe company. The com- 
pany now announces a feature track con- 
struction—a well supported track, with a 
minimum of overhang, driven by wide drive 
sprockets—assuring track stability for Clet- 
racs—the Cleveland tractors. 


Value of Nursery Exhibits 

Says W. G. Salome, owner Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Hutchinson, Kan: “A few years 
ago when it was suggested that I take space 
and exhibit my line of shrubs, rose bushes, 
ete., at the State Fair I was rather doubtful 
if it would pay out immediately, but upon 
checking up the orders we received as a di- 
rect result of the first year’s display we 
found that we had sold over $2,200 worth of 
Nursery products. That certainly sold me 
on the real value of having a display at the 
State Fair and we haven’t missed a year 
since.” 

Many commercial display exhibitors use 
their displays to tie-in with their newspaper 
advertising and find the combination very 
rofitable. Evidently many Nurserymen 
have checked up results similar to those ob- 
tained by Mr. Salome, because there seems 
to be each year more and more exhibits by 
Nurserymen at many various events. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, Chief Exponent, 
twice a month $2.00 per year. Three years, $5. 
Canada, $3.50; abroad, $2.50. 
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SEEDLINGS 


CLEAN COAST GROWN 


We have good stands in all lines, which 
look very promising, they will be carefully 
dug, graded, and packed, so they will reach 
you in first class condition. 


Our usual extensive line of SHADE 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and ROSES. An especially fine lot of 
BIRCH, MAPLE, THORN and FLOW- 
ERING CHERRY. 


PRICES RIGHT 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Portland Wholesale 
Nursery Company 


East Morrison at 23rd St. 
PORTLAND : : OREGON 





CATALOGS 


Are you satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be- 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation 


The L. W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. 


Davenport, lowa 














MONEY-MAKERS 
For 1932-33 


KERRIA JAPONICA double flowering 
GLOBE LOCUST 

ROSE ACACIA standards 

CHINE FLEECEVINE 


—many others 


Send for Fall Trade List 


Willis Nursery Co. 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 
Ottawa, Kansas 


LINING OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 
C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 














EVERGREENS 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT 


Write for Our Price List 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. 


“We Grow Our Own Trees” 
CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (EVERGREEN & pEcipvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 


full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutTHeErForpD, N. J. 











LCE RBRRREES 4 


A. E. WOHLERT, 


i i 


JAPANESE CHERRIES and CRABS 


up to 12 feet 


MAGNOLIAS, LENNEI and SOULANGEANA 


6 

és 

s 

up to 10 feet . 
ma 


Narberth, Pa. 
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LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











WESTCOTT NURSERY CO. 
Falls Church, Va. 


400 Acres of 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, TREES 


Write for Price List 


PEACH PITS 
OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 

















1932-1933 
Offers to the Trade at special prices a 
full assortment of all varieties of 


Small Fruit Plants 


Rambo’s Wholesale Nurseries 
BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 














PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 











Seedling Evergreens 
LINING OUT 
Don’t Miss this offer. 
NORDSTROM NURSERIES 


GALLITZIN, PA. 
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Trade Leader Comments on Nursery Problems 


Lester W. Needham, Weiser Park, Pa., Lists For Pennsylvania Nurserymen Pertinent 
Problems Demanding Consideration—Pep Talk Appropriate as Old Year Ends 


business is face to face with overpro- 

duction. Fortunately for us this over- 
production is only along certain lines, chief- 
ly the fast-growing cheap varieties. There 
are two main reasons for this. First, un- 
intelligent propagation. Second, lack of 
aggressive selling methods. Continuation of 
these faults will wreck any Nursery and if 
generally practiced will undermine the en- 
tire industry. 

To combat overproduction some Nursery- 
men advocate a composite stock record so 
that we may know just what is in surplus. 
To be of any use this must be nation-wide. 
A sectional or local inventory would be in- 
adequate. A national record would be im- 
practicable for several reasons. 

1. Lack of cooperation and interest. 

2. There are a large number of small 
growers who are not affiliated with any 
Nursery association and could not be 
reached. 

3. It has been tried with peonies and iris 
and failed. 

4. It must be nearly 100 per cent to be 
worth anything. 

Personally I don’t believe any record 
necessary. If there is any Nurseryman who 
doesn’t have a pretty good idea of what is 
in surplus he has only himself to blame. This 
information can be easily had by reading 
your trade papers, by studying the whole- 
sale and surplus lists you receive, by being 
a member of your state association and by 
visiting your Nurserymen friends. By be- 
ing on your toes! 

Unwise propagation can best be con- 
trolled by intelligence; not by legislation or 
regulation. Know your market and pro- 
pagate those varieties and those quantities 
that you know you can sell. 

Overproduction can best be controlled 
by more aggressive selling methods. Nur- 
serymen must give more attention to sell- 
ing. One of our association members has 
very little faith in the selling ability of his 
fellow Nurserymen. He says when he 
knows he is competing with Nurserymen the 
worry is all theirs. He has more respect for 
landscape organizations that own few plants 
and propagate none. They are selling or- 
ganizations and know their costs. 

If unwise wholesale propagation contin- 
ues we will have a real overproduction. May 
I suggest when you get home that you throw 
away your propagating knife for a while. 
Throw away your overalls and put on your 
selling clothes. 

The point is that for the immediate fu- 
ture we should give nearly 100 per cent of 
our time to improving our selling methods. 
It would soon wipe out any surplus. May I 


E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 


Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 


T HE Nursery industry like all American 














suggest that if you don’t have a display gar- 
den you build one. Make it as attractive as 
you know how. It’s the best form of ad- 
vertising. Make it easy for your customers 
to buy by balling and potting plants which 
are in bloom. Stimulate a cash and carry 
business. Pull off a sale of your surplus 
stock late in the spring to lengthen your 
selling season. Overhaul your landscape 
department. Make a selling organization 
out of it. Demand better salesmanship. 
Conduct schools in the evening and make 
every man from the superintendent down to 
a salesman attend. Give them new ideas. 

Another problem is how to compete with 
sales made by every corner store from 
Montgomery Ward to an undertaking estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia. Some Nursery- 
men say that department store selling 
should be stopped. Try and do it. This 
practice is here to stay as long as it is pro- 
fitable to the department store. The small 
groceryman has had the same problem with 
the chain stores. In some localities he has 
met the problem successfully by cooperat- 
ive buying methods. 

We cannot prevent any Nurseryman from 
selling his stock to a department store and 
we cannot control the price. Personally I 
am not much concerned about department 
store selling. Here are my suggestions for 
meeting this competition. Make your Nur- 
sery and display gardens so attractive that 
it will be the talk of the county. Plant hun- 
dreds of flowering cherries, crabs, lilacs, 
flowering shrubs, Sulbs, perennials. Show 
the people how to use plants. Put every- 
thing you have to sell in your display gar- 
den. Make it easy for the customer to buy, 
and maintain a high quality. 

Maintain an up-to-date landscape service 
department and advertise service. The de- 
partment store may undersell you on cheap 
items, but it cannot properly display or 
service the product. Its possibilities are lim- 
ited. You have the better opportunity of 
gttting the customer’s good will and the 
landscape job that really counts. 

I am more concerned about the Nursery- 
man who will sell to the department store 
for lower prices than he will sell me. If you 
know of and can prove that any Nursery 
concern is doing this, report the fact to the 
vigilance committee. A little concerted ac- 
tion in refusing to buy from this concern 
may cause it to change its policy. On this 
subject I think it’s time for action and not 
any further discussion. 

Every successful business has a pretty 
good idea of production cost. I venture 
to say not one Nursery in a hundred knows 
much about its production costs. I believe 
that one of the biggest factors in bringing 
the Nursery business to a higher plain is to 
ascertain this information. I wish to sug- 
gest that for this coming year we keep all 
the cost data we can. I also suggest that 
our good friends at Pennsylvania State be 
given this information, that it be assimilat- 
ed and compiled for the benefit of all. I 
suggest that a permanent committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a questionnaire along 
the lines of information that is wanted. 
That it be given funds to send out follow- 
up letters until this information is in official 
hands at Pennsylvania State. This may be 
a job covering several years, but I believe 
we should make a start. 


Loose Leaf Plate Book 
Special Sample Price $1.50 
ALSO COLORED PRINTS 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


Searle Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Canterliuwy Hoxtuond 





Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








ROSES! ROSES! ROSES!! Two year 
field-budded, western-grown are the best. 
Three hundred varieties to select from; also 
seedlings and compiete line of general Nur- 
sery stock. Let us estimate on your require- 
ments. You will be surprised at the values 
we offer. The old reliable OREGON NUR- 
SERY CO., Portland, Oregon. 


We Nurserymen are poor salesmen. W 
are poor business men, because we don’t 
know our costs. Our troubles are personal 
outside of quarantines. They can best b: 
overcome by individual action and not leg 
islation or regulation. Times are changing 
so we must adjust ourselves. We must edu- 
cate ourselves along the lines of modern 
business. In this way it will be the survival! 
of the fittest. 





COMING EVENTS 











Jan. 11-12, annual meeting, Illinois Nur- 
serymen’s Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


cago. 

Jan. 24-26, annual meeting, Western As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 25, annual meeting, New York Nur- 
serymen’s Association, in convention with 
Third Annual Nurserymen’s Conference at 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, January 24-27. 


Trade Associations Essential 

American industrial concerns, which have 
come to rely so heavily upon their trade as- 
sociations in normal times, find that in 
periods of depression the services of their 
associations are even more indispensable. 

This is indicated by a survey of trade as- 
sociation membership and income changes 
completed recently by the Trade Association 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The survey reveals a 
general condition of strength among trade 
organizations. As compared with much 
larger percentage declines in most lines of 
industry, the trade associations included in 
the survey reported only an average falling 
off of about 6 per cent in membership and a 
decline of a little more than 10 per cent in 
income in 1931 as compared with 1930. 

The year 1931, the survey showed, record- 
ed the formation of a number of new asso- 
ciations. 

This healthy condition of the trade asso- 
ciation movement speaks volumes for the 
usefulness of the services rendered by the 
associations to industry generally in the 
present business situation. 

Commenting on the need for maintaining 
strong trade associations to assist industry 
in meeting the problems arising out of the 
depression, Silas H. Strawn, President of the 
National Chamber, says: 

“If ever trade associations were a good 
thing, they are doubly so now. Never was 
there a time when cooperation was so neces- 


sary, and when trade associations were 
more essential. 
Ordered To Change Name 
Rochester Nurseries, Inc., 179 Winton 


Road North, Rochester, N. Y., has been ord- 
ered by the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease using the word “Nurseries” or “Nur- 
sery” or words of like import in its corpor- 
ate name or on signs or in advertising mat- 
ter. 

The company was found not to operate a 
Nursery but to be engaged only in the sale 
and distribution of Nursery stock. It pur- 
chased such stock from a Nursery Com- 
pany which grew its stock under contract. 

The Rochester company did not own or 
control the Nursery company from which it 
bought Nursery stock, although its presi- 
dent, Leland C. Brown, held an interest in 
the Nursery company. 

The commission’s order provides that th 
Rochester company is not to use the word 
“Nursery” in the manner outlined unless 
and until it actually owns and operates 2 
Nursery or farm in or on which a substan 
tial proportion of the Nursery stock sold 
and distributed by it is grown. 


J. A. Clopton’s Nurseries, Coughran, 
Texas, has opened a branch office in San 
Antonio. An assortment of the firm’s trees, 
shrubberies, etc., will be displayed. 





_ 
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Place For Surplus Stock 


Charles J. Claussen, Brawley, Cal., 
in Southern Florist 

Two years ago the writer had occasion 
to travel by train from the southeast corner 
of California to near the north end. One 
of the first things to suggest itself was that 
one can see and make careful observations 
from the train window, much better than 
from behind the automobile steering wheel. 

While we expect to see and do find many 
large commercial orchards and vineyards 
in nearly every county in this state, I was 
amazed to note a scarcity of family or- 
chards, shade trees and ornamentals on the 
farms. It made such an impression that on 
the 600-mile return trip I put down on 
paper what could be clearly seen from the 
railroad. 

Twenty-two per cent of the farm homes 
had two palms (Phoenix canariensis) in 
front of the house, with a very few more 
than two, or only one; 2 per cent had two 
or more Texas Umbrella trees, and about 3 
per cent other shade trees, mostly eucalyp- 
tus or cottonwood. Very few plantings of 
home orchards, shrubbery or flowers. And 
this is California with her highly advertised 
Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers. 

Sept. 1931, at the annual convention of 
the California Nurserymen’s Association, 
the burden of one man’s address was: “Fifty 
thousand homes in California, without an 
ornamental.” Evidently, other Nursery- 
men are making the same observations— 
they can’t help it. 

Now, Brother Nurseryman, maybe the 
same condition exists in your state. No 
doubt it is general the country over. We 
hear, read and think too much of over-pro- 
duction and not enough of under-consump- 
tion. There is plenty of room for our goods. 








LONG ISLAND 
NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION | 


Clifton Sammis, Huntington, N. Y., Secy. | 











At the second annual meeting of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Association, held 
December 5 at Patchogue, John Bulk of 
Babylon was elected president; George 
Hart, Lynbrook, vice-president; Clifton 
Sammis, Huntington, secretary; Joseph S. 
Chilchting, Northport, treasurer. 

Henry Van den Horn,, retiring president, 
was elected to the executive committee. 


Everygreens for Shady Locations 

J. B. Baker, Fort Worth, Texas, in an en- 
deavor to find suitable evergreens for shady 
locations, has a planting of 13 varieties un- 
der hackberry trees that are practically all 
doing splendidly. The varieties include: 
Ligustrum lucidum, Ligustrum nepalense, 
Nandina domestica, photinia, Euonymus 
japonica, Euonymus patens, Americen holly 
(does fairly well), yaupon (Ilex vomitoria), 
Cape jasmine (does cnly moderately well). 
Berberis sargenti, Mahonia aquifolium, cher- 
ry laurel, Jasminum humile. 

Good care, plenty of water and fertilizer 
have made the shrubs as fine as could be 
expected. 


Park Commission’s Nursery 

The purpose of this Nursery located at 
Bethesda, Md., is not to compete with the 
private greenhouses and Nurseries in Mont- 
gomery County, but to provide for the pro- 
pagation of rare and valuable trees, plants 
and shrubbery which can not be secured 
from local concerns, or which are so expen- 
sive when purchased in an advanced state 
of growth as to be almost prohibitive, Chief 
Engineer Irvin C. Root of the commission 
stated. 

The commission contemplates the pur- 
chase of several thousand evergreen trees 
of various varieties from the State Fores- 
trv Nursery at College Park. These trees 
after several years in the Nursery, will be 
set out in the park system in large numbers. 

No man can become a courageous and suc- 
cessful advertiser until he learns to look upon 

vertising outlav as an investment. There is 

logic in regarding efficient advertising out- 
as mere expense. It is an investment just 
much as are works or mechanical equip- 
nt."—Paul E. Derrick, English advertising 
in, 


Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Remember / 


The results obtained in your nur- 
sery rows determine the value of the 
Lining Out Stock you buy. 


Be done forever with light and 
scattered stands, idle land and costly 
experimentation. 


Line out stock that will give you 85 
and 100% stands in the field. . . Full 
rows mean economy; no idle land, 
stock up to size when needed and 
value received for your money. 


Furthermore: buy where the sup- 
ply is ample, the selection large and 
the grades and varieties are choice. 


Our Fall 1932 LINING OUT 
STOCK LIST offers a complete line 
of hardy deciduous and coniferous or- 
namentals in lining out grades. Prices 
are consistent with the times and 
quality of stock offered. 


Write for your copy today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 
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CAR LOTS OR LESS 


Maples 
Norway, Schwedler, 
Sycamore & Sugar, 
Whips & Branched. 
Globe head Norway. 


Birch 
Cutleaf Weeping, 
Purple leaf, Pyramidal, 
European & American White 


Japanese Flowering Cherry 


Assorted varieties. 


Chinese Elm 
Lining out seedlings 
Branched transplants 
All grades. 
Pink Flowering Locust 
(Robinia Hispida) 
1 and 2 year heads. 
Paul’s Scarlet Flowering Thorn 
Low and High branched. 


Flowering Plum 
Bliriana, Newport, 
Pissardi, Triloba. 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Milton Nursery Company 


Incorporated 
A. Miller & Sons 


MILTON, OREGON 
Established 1878 


Combination cars to Eastern Points 
cut freight costs. 
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RFFS NURSERY 


offers the BEST in 
Small Fruit Plants 


Retain the confidence of your customers 


by furnishing them the Best up-to-date 
Varieties and Disease Free Plants. 


Shipments direct under your tags, to 


avoid delay. 


Distributors for the Ohio Small Fruit 
Improvement Association 
ORNAMENTALS—EVERGREENS 
Send for Wholesale Price List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, Ohio 
1500 A. Nursery, Orchards & Seed Farms 





PLANT PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading Florists and Nurserymen. 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent- 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, '97, '99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 














IF YOU plant 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable and Dependable. 
Write for prices on 1931 crop. 6000 to 7000 
seeds to the bushel (50lb.) 





Southern Nurcery é Landscape Co. 


Get the Roots 


With our Digger and 30 inch blade. Descrip- 
tive circular and prices on request. 


“Yours for Digging Satisfaction” 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. 


NEOSHO, MO. 














THE WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Offers at special prices California Privet, 
Lombardy Poplars, Oriental Planes, 
Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perennials, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas. Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send For Free Catalogue. 
21-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Mi. 














Hill’s Evergreen Plate Book 


50 four-color process prints from photographs. 514x9 
inches. Loose leaf. Cloth binding $3.00. Leather, 
$3.75. Post-paid. Great help in selling. Order for your 
salesmen. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
D. —), oe ——- P 
Evergreen Specialists. rgest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILL. 





Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














Milford 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


Write for Special Quotations. 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Delaware 


SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Ine. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 


Write For Low Prices 








THIS SIZE SPACE 


$2.10 Per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $1.90 
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GLAD TIDINGS 


from the Little Evergreens 
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Amid the Joys and Christmas thrills, 
Each little Evergreen at Hill’s 

Joins its million neighbors here 

In sending you this bit of cheer. 
And as they dance, we say: Behold 
The Evergreen! It never grows old; 
Year in, year out, its fadeless hue 
Gives charm and beauty to the view. 
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And so amid these Christmas thrills 
Each little evergreen at Hill’s 

Hopes that you, too, may in truth, 
Enjoy that same perpetual youth, 
And that the year of ’33 

Adds to your prosperity. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists — Largest Growers in America 


BOX 402 « « » » DUNDEE, ILL. 
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